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PREFACE 


"        AT  to  Iive>  not  live  to  eat,"  is  the  most 
suitable  motto  with  which  to  send  forth 
this  the  second  book  in  the  Red-Cross  Series  of 
Health  Handbooks. 

In  avoiding  Scylla  it  has  been  our  endeavour 
to  escape  Charybdis  likewise. 

To  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  in  the  matter 
of  eating  and  drinking  is  impossible.  The  longer 
the  experience  a  physician  has  the  more  he  is 
convinced  of  the  folly  of  so  doing.  Tempera- 
ments differ  so  greatly,  and  curious  idiosyncrasies 
often  appear.  Common  sense  must  be  used,  and 
careful  allowances  made  for  vast  differences  in 
constitutions. 

"Why,  dry  manioc— manioc  in  the  moraine 
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and  at  noon,  and  at  the  sunset  meal,  nothing  but 
eternal  manioc,  with  neither  fat,  nor  fish,  nor 
meat,  nor  oil,  nor  butter,  nor  salt,  of  any  kind  to 
assist  its  passage  down  the  gullet,  is  apt  to  cloy. 
Give  the  appetite  something  now  and  then  to 
smell  or  see  with  the  manioc,  and  the  Zanzibari 
is  satisfied.    Without  that,  the  stomach  by-and- 
by  shuts  the  door,  and  won't  take  anything,  and 
men  die."    These  were  the  words  spoken  by 
Ferajji  to  Stanley  after  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence of  that  most  unfortunate  column.    Just  so. 
This  is  often  the  feeling  of  the  dyspeptic  ;  this 
can't  be  eaten,  and  that  can't  be  eaten,  and  the 
other  thing  disagrees  ;  and  so  the  diet  becomes 
monotonous.    If  a  thing  once  disagrees  with 
a  person,  it  is,  by  some,  ever  after  tabooed. 
A  better  principle  on  which  to  act  would  be,  if 
a  thing  has  once  agreed  with  one,  try  it  again. 
The  fault  may  not  have  been  with  the  thing 
itself,  but  with  the  way  it  was  cooked,  or  served, 
or  with  the  condition  of  the  individual  at  that 
particular  time.    If  the  dyspeptic  narrows  his 
diet  table  too  much  "the  stomach  by-and-by 
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shuts  the  door."  Variety  is  necessary  to  the 
dyspeptic  as  well  as  to  the  Zanzibari. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  be  of  that  sensible 
type  who  are  determined  to  eat  only  what  is 
good  and  beneficial,  and  that  in  moderation, 
and  to  avoid  the  worship  of  the  appetite. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  little  book  will  be 
very  helpful  to  all  such. 
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DYSPEPSIA, 


A  SURVEY. 

"  T  NEVER  know  I  have  a  stomach,  except 

J-  when  I  am  hungry."  Happy  man  !  Many, 
alas  !  cannot  say  this.  This  little  book  will  help 
you  to  continue  long  in  that  state,  and  will  help 
to  bring  those  into  that  happy  condition  who 
know  only  too  well  where  that  organ  is. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  never  suffered 
from  dyspepsia  are  few  and  far  between. 

Civilisation  brings  with  its  countless  blessings 
its  penalties,  and  dyspepsia  is  one. 

The  savage  seldom  suffers  from  indigestion, 
although  his  food  is  often  of  a  very  indigestible 
character ;  but  the  healthy  life  he  leads  keeps  his 
stomach  fit  for  any  emergency.  The  artificial 
nature  of  our  life— our  sedentary  habits,,  our 
highly  stimulating  foods  and  drinks,  our  business 
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worries,  the  high  pressure  under  which  we  live 
all  tend  to  dyspepsia.  We  cannot  hope  to  alter 
to  any  great  extent  our  environment.  We  are 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  creatures  of  circum- 
stances, less  and  less  their  masters. 

Admitting  all  this,  much  may  be  done  by  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  laws  that  regulate  diges- 
tion to  prevent  indigestion.  Many  are  the  causes 
of  dyspepsia,  and  these  must  be  known  to  be 
avoided,  and  removed  before  a  cure  can  take 
place. 

Over-eating  is  one  of  the  most  common.  Most 
people  eat  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  demands 
of  the  body.  With  some,  this  is  done  thoughtlessly ; 
with  others  again,  the  mere  pleasure  of  eating  is 
too  great  to  resist.  The  epicureans  are  a  good 
example  of  this  latter  class.  If  the  ante-prandial- 
pill  to  give  a  good  appetite  has  not  gone  out  of 
fashion,  the  post-prandial  emetic  has. 

Nevertheless  there  are  a  good  many  who  "  live 
to  eat  "  in  our  prosperous  and  luxurious  age. 

The  stomach  is  not  made  of  cast  iron,  though, 
judging  from  the  kind  and  amount  of  stuff 
swallowed,  it  must  in  many  cases  closely  re- 
semble that  of  the  ostrich,  which  is  said  to  be 
able  to  digest  nails.    No  one,  however,  can  with 
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impunity  break  all  the  laws  of  digestion  and 
common  sense  for  long. 

Broken  laws  will  have  their  revenge,  and  a  life 
naturally  strong  and  robust  will  become  shortened 
and  scarcely  worth  living.  The  moral  is,  "Eat 
to  live." 

Abstemiousness  in  eating  and  drinking  will  not 
only  prevent  dyspepsia,  but  often  remove  it  when 
present. 

When  to  Over-eating  is  added  Under-exercise 
the  breakdown  comes  sooner.  This  will  become 
apparent  to  all  when  we  come  to  study  the  physi- 
ology of  the  subject.  But  every  one  who  has  not 
gone  through  life  with  his  eyes  shut  must  have 
observed  examples  of  this.  Men  who  live  an 
active  country  life  can  indulge  with  safety  to  an 
extent  that  would  be  killing  to  a  city  man.  The 
daily  bottle-of-port-man  can  rarely  reach  three- 
score and  ten  or  fourscore  years,  unless  he  lives 
an  active  country  life.  In  the  latter  case  he  lives 
in  spite  of  the  port.  In  the  city  the  same  man 
would  die  twenty  years  earlier.  Speaking  of  city 
men  who  reside  in  the  suburbs,  in  connection 
with  exercise,  not  an  infrequent  cause  of  dys- 
pepsia is  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  running  to 
catch  a  train. 
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The  breakfast  quickly  eaten,  and  the  run  imme- 
diately after  is  always  injurious.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  disadvantages  of  living  out  of  the  city 
at  a  distance  from  one's  daily  work. 

Where  possible,  rest  for  a  short  time  after  food 
should  always  be  taken.  After  the  processes  of 
digestion  are  well  advanced  is  the  time  when 
exercise  is  beneficial. 

"  Extremes  meet."  "  Too  far  north  is  south." 
Those  who  reside  in  the  city  and  lead  a  sedentary 
life  are  frequent  victims  of  indigestion. 

Most  people  have  felt  the  advantage  of  a  good 
walk  when  suffering  with  pain  after  eating — liter- 
ally "walking  it  off."  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  experience  and  science  agree.  The  larger 
the  meal,  the  longer  should  be  the  period  of  rest 
after.    The  old  couplet  has  it, — 

"  After  dinner  sit  awhile  ; 
After  supper  walk  a  mile." 

In  other  words,  supper  should  be  the  lighter  meal, 
and  not  eaten  too  near  bedtime ;  or  better  still,  dine 
at  seven  o'clock  and  take  no  supper.  Thus  avoid 
dreams  and  nightmares,  sleep  soundly,  and  wake 
up  with  a  good  appetite  for  breakfast.  We  live 
at  high  pressure,  engage  in  wild  speculation,  and 
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try  to  make  big  fortunes  ;  thus  the  wear  and 
tear  is  immense,  and  what  is  perhaps  worse,  the 
worry  is  often  great.  Worry,  not  work,  kills, 
and  the  killing  begins  in  the  stomach. 

The  brain  acts  on  the  stomach,  and  the  stomach 
re-acts  on  the  brain,  and  a  very  wretched  con- 
dition of  things  is  brought  about,  which  often 
leads  to  chronic  invalidism. 

When  the  appetite  becomes  impaired,  and  the 
sight  of  food  distasteful,  when  a  feeling  of  ennui 
creeps  over  the  body,  and  the  mind  gets  confused, 
absolute  rest  from  business,  and  change  of  scene, 
are  essential  to  re-establish  health. 

"  Eat  and  laugh,"  this  will  be  a  good  medicine ; 
or,  as  the  Germans  say,  attend  to  the  "  dietetics  of 
the  soul."  The  Influence  of  the  Mind  over  the 
body  is  all  powerful  in  dyspepsia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  depression  of  spirits 
and  melancholia  produced  by  dyspepsia  is  often 
very  great.  Remove  the  latter,  and  you  remove 
a  great  load.  When  the  liver  is  wrong  (that 
is  another  name  for  indigestion),  everything  is 
out  of  gear ;  the  machinery  wants  oiling,  and  the 
friction  is  painful. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  some  of  the  many 
frequent  causes  of  dyspepsia  we  must  not  over- 
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look  one  or  two  others.  Among  these  we  would 
mention  the  teeth.  Judging  from  the  large  num- 
bers of  dentists,  and  the  amount  of  work  they 
have  to  do,  there  must  be  few  people  with  good 
sound  teeth.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portant part  mastication  plays  in  preparing  the 
food  for  digestion,  and  what  an  unfair  burden  is 
thrown  on  the  stomach  when  the  teeth  are  defec- 
tive or  wanting,  it  will  be  self-evident  how  neces- 
sary it  often  is  to  call  in  the  mechanical  skill  of 
the  dentist. 

When,  either  from  defective  teeth  or  from  habit, 
the  food  is  "  bolted,"  dyspepsia  is  sure  to  follow 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  a  palpable  breach  of  the 
laws  of  nature  to  give  the  stomach  work  that  the 
teeth  should  have  done.  Of  this  law  it  is  specially 
true,  Nemo  lacessit  impune. 

Smoking  is,  if  done  in  excess,  another  cause 
of  dyspepsia  among— I  was  going  to  say  men, 
but  ladies  also  frequently  indulge  in  the  weed. 
Nicotine  is  a  very  powerful  poison,  and  arrests 
gastric  secretion,  and  interferes  with  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  stomach.  Thus  digestion  is 
greatly  retarded. 

It  also  hinders  absorption,  and  in  other  ways 
acts  injuriously.     On  the  other  hand,  many  feel 
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the  benefit  of  a  cigar  or  a  pipe,  its  sedative  and 
slightly  stimulating  action  tending  to  promote 
digestion,  and  smokers  find  it  very  enjoyable 
after  a  good  meal.  Besides  being  most  enjoyable 
after  a  meal,  it  is  least  injurious  then. 

Bad  Hygienic  Surroundings  are  another  cause. 
Mild  relaxing  air,  low  situations,  especially  if 
warm  and  moist,  thundery  weather,  close,  heated 
rooms,  and  want  of  fresh  air. 

Whatever  enervates  the  body,  and  lowers  its 
tone,  will  to  that  extent  impair  the  functions  of 
the  stomach.    The  opposite  of  this  is  also  true. 
It  would  be  well  to  mention  here  Bathing  as 
affecting  digestion.    One  would  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  caution  against  bathing  on  a  full  stomach 
did  not  one  read  in  the  newspapers  of  fatal  acci- 
dents brought  about  by  ignorance  of  this  fact. 
Not  only  does  it  produce  indigestion,  but  it  brings 
on  cramp,  and  the  better  the  swimmer  the  more 
danger  there  is.     The  exertion  of  swimming' 
and  the  cold  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
when  the  stomach  is  loaded,  perhaps  with  an 
indigestible  meal,  may  produce  serious  results. 
After  a  heavy  meal  avoid  both  cold  and  hot  baths. 
The  one  drives  from  the  surface  of  the  body  too 
much  blood  into  the  stomach,  the  other  draws 
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too  much  blood  from  the  stomach  to  the  surface. 
In  either  case  digestion  is  interfered  with. 

Diet  as  a  cause  of  dyspepsia  will  be  noticed 
later  on.  Disease — gout,  eczema,  cancer,  and 
suchlike — as  a  cause  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
little  work. 
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T  N  order  to  have  an  intelligent  understanding 
J-  of  much  that  is  to  follow,  we  must  look  within 
for  a  few  moments,  trace  the  food,  and  try  to 
comprehend  some  of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place,  some  of  the  causes  that  bring  about 
dyspepsia. 

The  first  act,  that  of  mastication,  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  one  that  is  often  little  attended  to. 
This  is  more  than  a  mechanical  act.  The  food  in 
the  mouth  is  not  only  broken  up  by  the  teeth, 
and  so  rendered  more  fit  for  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  but  it  is  more  completely  exposed  to 
the  saliva,  which  acts  on  the  starchy  portions  of 
the  food.  Starch,  as  such,  is  of  no  use  in  the 
body;  it  must  be  changed  into  sugar  before  it  can 
be  assimilated.  Starch,  before  it  becomes  sugar, 
goes  through  an  intermediate  stage,  and  becomes 
dextrine.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  the 
saliva  on  all  farinaceous  foods.  Sugar  would  be 
formed  if  the  food  were  long  enough  exposed  to 
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its  action.  The  saliva  has  no  effect  on  animal  or 
nitrogenous  foods,  but  as  a  lubricator  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  kinds  of  food. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  the  stomach. 
When  the  food  reaches  that  organ,  the  chemical 
action  on  the  starch  commenced  in  the  mouth  is 
stopped.  The  saliva  is  an  alkaline  fluid,  the 
gastric  or  stomach  juice  is  acid.  Nitrogenous 
food,  such  as  meat,  eggs,  and  the  gluten  of  flour, 
can  only  be  digested  when  exposed  to  an  acid  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  acid  has  no  effect  on 
farinaceous  foods,  and  very  little  on  fatty  foods. 
When  food  is  in  the  stomach  it  gets  still  further 
broken  up,  and  becomes  a  pulp,  the  length  of  time 
required  to  do  this  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
food.  In  the  stomach  the  more  liquid  portion  of 
the  meal  becomes  absorbed,  and  goes  into  the 
blood ;  the  remainder,  when  the  stomach  has  done 
with  it  all  it  can,  is  pushed  on  out  of  the  stomach 
into  a  kind  of  second  stomach,  called  the  Duo- 
denum. Till  the  former  has  done  its  work  the 
food  is  kept  there  as  in  a  sealed  bag,  and  during 
this  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  pint  or 
two  of  gastric  juice,  which  is  a  compound  of 
pepsin  and  acid.  Too  much  acid  stops  digestion, 
too  little  has  a  similar  effect.    When  the  acid  is 
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very  much  in  excess,  or  the  acid  is  very  irritating, 
the  stomach  refuses  to  pass  the  food  on,  but  rids 
itself  of  its  contents  by  vomiting.  This  is  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  a  kind  of  safety  valve. 

Milk  is  first  curdled,  then  dissolved.  Sugar  is 
dissolved,  but  not  otherwise  acted  upon.  Gastric 
juice  is  antiseptic  in  its  properties,  as  are  all  the 
other  secretions  the  food  meets  with  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  game 
which  is  "  high  "  and  other  decomposing  foods  are 
not  more  injurious,  as  they  would  be  if  they 
entered  the  blood  by  any  other  route  than  through 
the  organs  of  digestion. 

The  meal  in  this  way  having  been  dissolved 
in  the  stomach,  the  blood  vessels  absorbing  the 
watery  contents,  the  residue  is  submitted  to 
another  kind  of  digestion  in  the  duodenum,  where 
it  meets  with  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile. 
This  is  the  third  act.  The  first  thing  that  happens 
here  is  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
neutralised  and  rendered  alkaline,  thus  recom- 
mencing the  digestion  of  the  starchy  foods,  which 
was  cut  short  on  entering  the  stomach.  The 
starch,  or  dextrine,  is  changed  into  sugar,  and  so 
rendered  fit  for  nutrition. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  foods  we  have  not  yet 
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mentioned— viz.,  those  of  a  fatty  and  oily  nature. 
Up  to  this  point  they  have  scarcely  been  affected 
by  the  process  of  digestion.  Fat  globules  cannot 
be  absorbed  till  they  have  been  emulsified  or 
saponified,  as  it  is  called— that  is,  broken  up  into 
very  fine  particles  which  have  a  milky  appearance. 
The  fat  can  then  be  absorbed,  and  carried  into 
the  circulation.  The  pancreatic  juice  has  a 
special  power  over  fats.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
for  delicate  stomachs  cod-liver  oil  is  emulsified 
and  pancreatised  before  given  to  children,  and 
those  who  cannot  digest  the  pure  oil.  The  bile, 
besides  assisting  in  this  process,  has  an  important 
purgative  action ;  it  is  also  antiseptic,  so  prevent- 
ing decomposition  and  the  formation  of  foul 
gases.  During  the  twenty-four  hours  something 
like  two  pints  of  bile  are  secreted  and  used  up 
in  the  system.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  how 
important  a  '  part  the  much-abused  bile  plays  ; 
the  so-called  biliousness  not  being  due  to  too 
much  bile  but  too  much  acid.  Bile  never  enters 
the  stomach  except  after  vomiting.  Further 
attempts  are  made  along  the  bowels  to  digest 
those  portions  of  food  that  have  escaped  digestion 
in  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  so  that,  when 
one  is  in  good  health,  only  those  portions  of  food 
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escape  that  are  quite  indigestible,  and  so  un- 
affected by  any  of  the  digestive  fluids.  The 
principal  cause  of  indigestion,  then,  is  when  the 
food  in  the  stomach  fails  to  become  dissolved, 
either  because  the  gastric  juice  is  deficient  in 
quantity  or  inferior  in  quality.  Or  the  food  may 
be  too  much  in  quantity  for  the  normal  amount 
of  gastric  juice,  or  it  may  be  too  hard  and  tough, 
thus  resisting  the  action  of  the  juice.  The 
result  is  that  the  food  lies  "  like  a  piece  of  lead  " 
in  the  stomach,  and,  after  leaving  the  stomach,  it 
may  cause  pain,  diarrhoea,  colic,  flatulence,  and 
other  disagreeable  symptoms. 

Recently  it  has  been  ascertained  that  bacteria 
play  an  important  part  in  the  large  intestine,  viz., 
that  they  disintegrate  the  carbo-hydrates — sugar 
and  the  like — and  form  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  and 
other  compounds.  These  acids  assist  digestion, 
and  they  hold  the  bacteria  in  check,  otherwise 
they  would  cause  inconvenience,  if  not  injury,  to 
the  economy,  if  the  disintegration  were  permitted 
to  go  on  to  decomposition. 


BURROUGHS,  WELLCOME  ACS 
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PAINS  AND  PENALTIES. 

npHEIR  name  is  legion.     Popularly  pain  in 
the  chest   is  considered  the  symptom  of 

dyspepsia.    It  is  a  common  symptom,  but  by  no 

means  the  only  one. 

It  is  a  symptom,  however,  that  chiefly  attracts 

attention,  and  for  which  relief  is  eagerly  sought. 

We  will  therefore  consider  it  first. 

We  must  discriminate  between  pain  after  eat- 
ing and  pain  before.    The  most  frequent  and  the 
most  prominent  symptom  of  dyspepsia,  then,  is 
pain  after  eating.    This  is  caused  either  because 
there  is  something  faulty  with  the  diet,  or  with 
the  stomach  itself ;  sometimes  of  course  both  are 
at  fault.    If  an  indigestible  meal,  or  an  article  of 
diet  that  is  known  to  disagree,  is  taken,  pain  in 
the  chest  or  between  the  shoulders  is  experienced. 
This  pain  may  be  of  any  degree  of  severity,  from 
a  mere  feeling  of  weight  and  discomfort  to  pain 
of  an  excruciating  character,  and  it  may  last  from 
half  an  hour  to  a  couple  of  hours  or  longer.  This 
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kind  of  pain  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  gastric  juice 
from  whatever  cause,  and  if  a  medicine  be  taken 
resembling  gastric  juice  in  its  properties  the  pain 
is  always  relieved.     The  gastric  juice  may  be 
normal  in  quantity,  and  the  meal  excessive  or 
unsuitable,  or  the  food  may  be  plain  and  simple, 
and  the  gastric  juice  deficient   in  quantity  or 
quality.    It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  some 
cases,  ja  simple  meal  of  boiled  bread  and  milk, 
for  example,  may  cause  pain,  when  a  good  dinner 
or   supper  with  half-a-dozen   courses  will  be 
digested  with  comfort.    How  is  this  ?    I  think  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  full  meal  stimulates  the 
stomach  to  throw  out  its  gastric  juice,  when  a 
mild,  bland  diet  may  fail.    But  these  freaks  of  the 
stomach  often  make  it  difficult  for  the  physician 
to  prescribe  a  suitable  diet  for  the  patient,  the 
patient  sometimes  being  the  better  judge  of  what 
disagrees  with  him.    All  that  can  be  said  with 
confidence  is  that  certain  things  should  disagree, 
and  certain  things  should  not. 

This  will  be  spoken  of  further  on  ;  we  are  here 
only  dealing  with  the  pain.  We  do  not  attempt 
to  discuss  in  this  little  work  pain  that  is  due  to 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  such  as  ulceration 
or  cancer.    In  such  cases  every  kind  of  food  may 
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cause  pain  ;  but  the  pain  of  ordinary  indigestion 
is  due  to  weakness,  to  want  of  tone,  or  conges- 
tion of  the  stomach,  more  frequently  the  former. 

A  neuralgic  condition  may  also  account  for 
pain  after  food,  though  more  frequently  food 
relieves  pain  when  it  is  neuralgic;  therefore 
neuralgia  rather  points  to  the  next  class. 

Pain  before  Food— that  is,  when  the  stomach 
is  empty— is  a  common  occurrence.  A  meal  may 
increase  the  pain,  or  it  may  diminish  it. 

When,  therefore,  we  awake  with  a  pain  in  the 
chest  long  after  the  last  meal  has  been  digested, 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach  is  in  a  sensitive  condition,  which  has 
been  probably  brought  about  by  neuralgia.  For 
the  stomach,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  may  be 
afflicted  with  neuralgia. 

Another  cause  of  pain  before  food  is  spasm, 
brought  on  by  flatulence  or  acidity.  This  is 
muscular  in  character,  and  when  very  severe  is 
called  Cramp. 

This  pain  is  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  pain  lower 
down  in  the  bowels,  which  is  due  to  another 
cause— viz.,  undigested  food.  This  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  Colic,  and  has  nothing  nervous 
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in  it.  Colic  comes  on  several  hours  after  a  meal, 
and  shows  the  presence  of  something  that  has 
resisted  digestion. 

Accompanying  the  nervous  pain  in  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  there  is  often  pain  under  the  left 
breast,  or  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  side. 
There  may  also  be  neuralgia  in  the  head  or  face. 
Women  more  frequently  suffer  from  this  than 
men.  It  is  often  very  stubborn  in  character,  from 
which  cause  alarm  is  felt  lest  there  should  be 
some  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  In  the 
latter  there  is  always  tenderness  on  pressure,  in 
the  former,  never.  Again,  the  fact  of  the  health 
being  fairly  well  maintained  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinuous pain  shows  that  nothing  of  a  very  serious 
nature  is  present. 

A  knowledge  of  this  will  help  the  cure,  as 
nothing  tends  so  much  as  worry  to  keep  up 
neuralgic  pains.  The  treatment  of  this  form 
of  pain  is  often  the  most  tedious  and  difficult 
of  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  local  pain  is  too  frequently  the 
expression  of  a  general  constitutional  derange- 
ment. It  is  most  stubborn  in  nervous  females, 
badly  nourished  or  debilitated  ;  therefore  the  tone 
of  the  system  must  be  improved.    Good  fresh  air 
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and  plenty  of  exercise  are  indicated.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  difference  between  pain  and  tender- 
ness on  pressure  is  important.  If  the  latter 
exists  to  any  extent,  more  than  dyspepsia  is 
present. 

Sickness  or  Nausea  is  a  frequent  result  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  comes  on  some  time  after  a  meal. 
Biliousness  it  is  usually  called,  though  bile  has  little 
to  do  with  it.  Bile  is  never  present  unless  vomit- 
ing has  continued  for  some  time.  In  sea-sickness 
it  is  common,  but  not  in  dyspepsia.  Vomiting 
is  a  rare  occurrence  in  simple  indigestion,  and 
when  it  does  occur  owing  to  an  undigested  meal, 
the  vomiting  ceases  after  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  A  feeling  of  sickness,  how- 
ever, is  very  common.  When  food  is  taken  that 
will  not  digest,  it  is  retained  in  the  stomach  by 
a  wise  provision  of  nature.  Not  being  allowed  to 
pass,  fermentation  and  acidity  take  place ;  nausea 
supervenes,  followed  by  vomiting.  Again,  in 
those  who  drink  to  excess  the  lining  of  the  stomach 
is  irritated ;  and  even  when  the  food  is  simple 
the  congested  state  of  the  stomach  delays  diges- 
tion, and  sickness  is  the  result.  When  a  man 
complains  of  retching  in  the  morning,  before  break- 
fast (and  it  is  surprising  how  clock-like  in  its 
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regularity  it  comes  on),  it  may  always  be  put  down 
to  drinking,  the  regularity  with  which  it  comes 
on  in  the  morning  being  very  characteristic  of 
excessive  drinking.  In  these  cases  the  liver  as 
well  as  the  stomach  is  involved. 

The  tongue  is  always  coated,  there  is  a  foul 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  some  thirst.  Pain  is 
seldom  present,  but  the  coated  tongue  is  an  index 
of  the  state  of  the  stomach.  Sickness  produced 
by  other  causes  than  dyspepsia  is  different  in 
character,  and  the  tongue  and  appetite  are  not  so 
much  affected.  In  the  case  of  dyspepsia,  remove 
the  cause,  the  unsuitable  food  and  drink,  and 
the  sickness  and  nausea  will  soon  disappear. 

We  have  mentioned  Acidity  as  a  cause  of  sick- 
ness ;  it  is  often  the  only  symptom  of  dyspepsia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  presence  of  acid  is  neces- 
sary to  digestion,  and  that  large  quantities  are 
poured  forth  at  each  meal.  When  from  any  cause 
this  is  excessive,  its  presence  may  be  felt  in  the 
mouth.  There  are  two  ways  by  which  it  may 
become  excessive  :  either  the  stomach  pours  forth 
more  than  is  required,  or  the  food  ferments,  and 
produces  an  abnormal  acid.  We  must  study  for 
a  moment  both  causes. 

When  the  stomach  is  in  a  healthy  condition, 
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and  the  food  simple  in  quality,  and  not  excessive 
in  quantity,  only  enough  acid  is  secreted  for  the 
requirements  of  digestion  ;  but  if  from  any  cause 
the  food  is  delayed  too  long  in  the  stomach,  or 
the  food,  being  indigestible,  is  taken  in  too  large 
quantities,  thus  overtaxing  the  powers  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  food  being  beyond  the  limit  of 
its  antiseptic  influence,  decomposition  or  fermenta- 
tion and  acidity  are  the  results.  A  weak  state 
of  the  stomach,  or  an  unhealthy  condition  of  its 
lining  membrane,  also  favour  the  production  of 
acid. 

Again,  some  foods  are  more  liable  to  cause 
acidity  than  others.  This  will  be  referred  to  later 
on. 

When  the  acidity  is  due  to  no  fault  of  the  food, 
but  to  the  stomach  secreting  an  undue  quantity 
of  acid,  we  find  the  sufferer  to  be  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  The  influence  of  the  nerves  over  the 
stomach  is  known  to  be  all  powerful.  Neuralgia 
of  the  stomach  causes  secretion,  as  pain  in  the 
eye  does  tears.  In  this  way  acidity  may  be 
produced  when  there  is  no  food  in  the  stomach. 

Mental  influences,  as  protracted  worry,  cause 
increased  secretion ;  so  do  certain  poisons  in  the 
blood,  as  gout,  for  example.    Acidity  when  felt 
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soon  after  a  meal  is  due  to  increased  secretion  of 
acid.  When  it  comes  on  later,  it  is  due  to  fer- 
mentative changes  in  the  food. 

Closely  connected  with  acidity  we  have  another 
equally  troublesome  symptom,  Flatulence.  The 
presence  of  gas  in  excess  is  painful  and  disagree- 
able. 

Fermentation  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  gas,  and  all  we  have  said  about 
acidity  is  true  of  flatulence,  as  both  are  formed 
at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  causes  ;  only 
sometimes  the  acidity  and  sometimes  the  flatulence 
predominates.  The  kind  of  gas  that  is  formed 
will  depend  on  the  food  taken.  The  hysterical, 
hypochondriacal,  the  old,  and  large  eaters  are  the 
greatest  sufferers.  With  such,  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  stomach  become  weak,  and  the  quality  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  poor.  The  absence  of  bile— 
as  in  congestion  of  the  liver — favours  fermenta- 
tion, and  produces  flatulence  by  allowing  chemical 
changes  to  take  place  in  the  food.  If  the  forma- 
tion of  gas  be  slight,  and  the  stomach  healthy, 
the  gas  is  absorbed  and  gives  no  trouble.  As 
in  acidity,  so  in  flatulence,  diet  is  of  the  first 
importance. 

When  gas  accumulates  in  the  bowels  in  the 
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presence  of  fluids,  it  causes  rumbling  noises, 
"  grumblings  of  the  belly."  Females  are  specially 
troubled  with  this,  and  some  suffer  so  much  that 
people  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  may 
hear  it.  In  all  such  cases  as  little  fluid  as  possible 
should  be  taken,  tea  being  specially  bad. 

Akin  to  flatulence  is  Eructation,  the  bringing  up 
of  wind,  or  food  repeating  itself.  This  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  flatulence  and  of  constipation. 
It  is  caused  by  the  spasmodic  ejection  of  gas  from 
the  stomach  by  the  mouth.  Sometimes  the  gas 
has  a  disagreeable  odour  ;  the  breath  is  offensive, 
and  flavoured  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
This  is  seldom  attended  with  pain,  but  it  is  an 
annoying  thing,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is 
under  the  control  of  the  will. 

Heartburn,  or  a  sensation  of  heat  or  burning 
in  the  stomach,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  fluid, 
supposed  to  be  butyric  acid.  This  acid  is  very 
destructive  to  the  teeth,  setting  them  on  edge 
should  it  rise  into  the  mouth.  Heartburn  is  ex- 
perienced towards  the  end  of  digestion,  and  may 
cause  pain  up  to  the  time  of  the  next  meal.  A 
fresh  meal  gives  relief  by  mixing  up  with,  and 
so  diluting  the  offending  acid,  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  the  stomach  to  throw  out  a  more 
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healthy  and  less  irritating  fluid.  Oily  and  rich 
foods,  pastry  and  melted  butter,  are  the  most 
potent  causes  of  the  formation  of  butyric  acid. 

Hiccough  is  often  associated  with  heartburn, 
and  is  due  to  the  same  causes — viz.,  to  the  irritating 
effects  of  certain  substances  on  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  Pepper,  spices,  ginger-beer,  spirit 
drinking  (especially  gin),  dry  food,  as  biscuits, 
often  cause  it,  children  suffering  more  than  adults. 
Swallowing  a  little  moist  sugar  frequently  gives 
relief. 

Waterbrash,  or  the  rising  of  fluid  into  the  mouth, 
is  another  symptom  of  indigestion.  The  fluid 
may  be  tasteless  or  acid.  The  mouth  "  waters,' 
so  does  the  stomach  under  nervous  influences. 
Certain  articles  of  diet,  as  oatmeal  or  whole  meal, 
may  cause  it ;  indeed,  any  irritant  applied  to  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  or  acting  on  the  stomach 
through  the  nerves  (as  in  many  internal  com- 
plaints), may  produce  Waterbrash  or  Pyrosis,  as 
it  is  called  medically. 

The  very  opposite  of  having  too  much  fluid  in 
the  mouth,  Thirst,  is  also  a  symptom  of  dyspepsia. 
Where  this  exists  the  stomach  is  sure  to  be  in  a 
more  or  less  congested  condition,  the  tongue  being 
furred  or  unduly  red.    In  such  cases  thirst  may 
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be  the  only  symptom  that  attracts  the  notice  of 
the  patient.  Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  then  the 
cause  of  the  thirst. 

The  only  other  penalty  of  dyspepsia  that  need 
be  mentioned  is  a  depraved  appetite,  the  tech- 
nical term  for  which  is  Pica,  the  Latin  name  for 
magpie,  an  animal  which  is  said  to  be  subject 'to 
this.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes;  but  when 
it  comes  to  eating  the  contents  of  the  snuffers, 
bits  of  brown  paper,  spiders,  and  pieces  of  chalk, 
it  is  time  something  was  done.  One  girl  is  re- 
ported to  have  had  such  a  longing  for  a  piece  of 
the  priest's  sleeve,  that  no  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion could  deter  her  from  having  it !  Such  people 
are  called  hysterical.  A  modified  form  of  this, 
however,  is  seen  in  the  intense  craving  one  some- 
times experiences  for  certain  articles  of  diet. 
This  also  is  a  mild  form  of  indigestion. 
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THE  feeling  of  sinking  is  so  frequent  a  symp- 
tom of  dyspepsia,  especially  among  women, 
that  it  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself.  It  occurs  in 
those  who  suffer  from  the  nervous  or  atonic  kind, 
among  those  who  are  debilitated  or  worried.  This 
sensation  is  quite  as  bad  as  pain,  and  often  leads 
to  the  habit  of  indulging  in  alcoholic  drinks,  as 
these  for  the  time  give  relief,  but  do  nothing 
towards  effecting  a  cure.  A  meal  is  taken,  pro- 
bably a  small  one,  as  the  appetite  is  usually  not 
very  keen,  so  that  a  little  satisfies,  but  half  an  hour 
or  so  afterwards,  a  feeling  of  intolerable  emptiness 
or  sinking  is  experienced.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case  when  the  meal  has  been  a  fairly  good  one, 
and  therefore  long  before  digestion  in  the  ordinary 
way  can  have  been  completed.  What  is  this  due 
to  ?  In  the  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  the 
Canadian,  who  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  his 
stomach  which  never  closed,  many  opportunities 
were  afforded  of  studying  digestion  through  the 
opening,  and  many  experiments  were  made  on  his 
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stomach.    Well,  in  his  case  it  was  found  that  a 
sinking   sensation   was   experienced   when  the 
gastric  juice  was  seen  to  trickle  from  the  stomach 
into  the  bowel.    Some  think  that  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  or 
rather  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  produces  a  similar 
sensation.    Prolonged  abstinence  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  fatigue  has  a  like  result.    But  neither 
of  these  explanations  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  frequency  and  its  continuance  in  some  people. 
The   following  may  be   the   explanation :  the 
sensation  is  most  generally  complained  of  by  the 
upper  classes,  those  who  live  well,  who  are  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  who  take  little  exer- 
cise.   It  frequently  comes  on  after  a  full  meal, 
and  therefore  during  the  absorption  of  the  di- 
gestive products.    I  look  upon  the  condition  as 
one  of  poisoning ;  and  the  symptoms  are  not  unlike 
those  produced  by  poisoning  from  curare,— viz., 
the  sinking,  the  feeling  of  weight  in  the  arms  and 
legs,  as  if  they  were  lumps  of  lead.    The  recent 
researches  of  physiologists  tell  us  that  our  food, 
the  peptones,  under   certain  conditions  of  the 
system,  may  be  so  altered  as  to  become  poisonous. 
A  sluggish  liver  and  constipation  favour  this  con- 
dition if  they  do  not  actually  produce  it.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  deleterious  products  are 
often  absorbed  from  the  bowels  by  those  who  suffer 
from  constipation.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
young  women,  and  causes  anaemia  or  chlorosis — 
white  blood,  white  lips,  white  cheeks,  the  red 
corpuscles  being  nearly  destroyed.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  this.  Good  living,  with  plenty  of 
animal  food,  little  or  no  exercise,  constipation,  the 
waste  products  of  the  system  imperfectly  eliminated, 
a  congested  liver,  dyspepsia, — a  combination  of 
elements  sure  to  cause  a  breakdown,  producing 
melancholia  in  the  man  and  anaemia  in  the  woman. 

Return  to  a  simpler  diet,  more  exercise,  and 
the  removal  of  the  constipation  will  suffice  to  cure 
the  patient.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  latter 
is  not  easily  effected.  A  few  hints,  then,  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  the  constipation.  First,  by  a 
change  of  diet.  Oatmeal,  whole  meal  bread,  ripe 
fruit,  prunes,  and  figs  are  also  good.  A  tumbler  of 
cold  water  sipped  the  first  thing  in  the  morning ; 
when  that  is  not  sufficient  some  of  the  aperient 
or  purgative  mineral  waters,  as  Carlsbad,  Hun- 
yadi,  or  Franz  Josef,  the  first  being  mild,  and  the 
last  the  most  powerful  of  the  natural  mineral 
waters.  When  these  fail  the  patient  should  place 
himself  or  herself  in  the  hands  of  a  physician. 
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HERE  are  various  kinds  of  dyspepsia  which 


J-  we  must  notice,  as  they  require  different 
treatment.  They  do  not  all  flock  together, 
though  the  poor  patient  may  be  the  victim  of  one 
or  two  of  them,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less 
alike. 

Take  the  most  common  and  familiar  first — 
the  Atonic  as  it  is  called,  want  of  tone  or  power 
in  the  stomach.  This  is  the  dyspepsia  of  de- 
bility, a  debility  in  which  the  stomach  soon 
participates ;  and  it  soon  shows  itself  by  the 
presence  of  pain  in  the  chest  after  food  is  taken. 
The  stomach  cannot  do  its  work,  and  so  produces 
a  feeling  of  weight  or  discomfort — pain  in  the 
chest,  or  between  the  shoulders.  One  of  these 
sensations  is  always  experienced,  and  its  duration 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  diet,  from  half  an 
hour  to  a  couple  of  hours.  The  pain  may  begin 
soon  after  the  meal,  or  may  not  come  on  until 
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an  hour  or  two  after,  or  be  experienced  towards 
the  close  of  gastric  digestion.  The  moment  the 
stomach  gets  rid  of  its  contents  the  pain  dis- 
appears, and  only  returns  after  another  meal. 
Women  suffer  more  than  men,  the  middle-aged 
or  aged  more  than  the  young  ;  those  who  live  an 
indoor  or  sedentary  life  more  than  those  who  are 
much  in  the  open  air.  Excessive  tea-drinking  or 
poor  living  are  frequent  causes. 


Congestive  Dyspepsia. 

If  we  could  look  into  the  stomach  when  this 
condition  were  present,  we  should  see  that  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  appeared  unusually  red  and 
congested,  and  perhaps  covered  with  some  mucus. 
Then  when  food  is  taken  digestion  is  considerably 
interfered  with,  and  the  flow  of  gastric  juice  is 
diminished.  The  consequence  is  that  the  stomach 
being  tender  the  presence  of  food  causes  pain,  and 
this  is  needlessly  prolonged  owing  to  the  slowness 
of  digestion.  Impeded  digestion  causes  fermenta- 
tion to  take  place  with  its  attendant  symptom — 
flatulence.  The  tongue  is  coated,  there  is  thirst, 
and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  con- 
dition altogether  is  more  serious  than  in  atonic 
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dyspepsia.  The  worst  form  is  brought  on  by 
excessive  drinking.  In  all  such  cases  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  morning 
retching,  and  vomiting  of  phlegm,  slight  cough,  and 
a  craving  for  drink.  Eating  and  drinking,  then, 
are  the  most  prolific  causes  of  congestion.  When 
the  stomach  is  in  a  state  of  weakness  on  account 
of  a  low  condition  of  health  ordinary  food  may 
cause  it ;  and  though  the  stomach  may  be  ever  so 
strong,  continuous  excess  in  eating,  or  food  of  an 
indigestible  character,  will  almost  certainly  pro- 
duce it ;  but  it  seldom  becomes  chronic  unless 
alcoholic  drinks  are  used  in  excess. 

Very  closely  resembling  Congestive  Dyspepsia, 
but  in  several  important  particulars  differing  from 
it,  is  what  is  called 

'   Irritative  Dyspepsia. 

Here  the  local  congestion  may  be  slight,  and 
the  constitutional  disturbance  great.  Hence  this 
form  of  dyspepsia  may  be  signalised  by  symptoms 
which  are  not  principally  local,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  stomach,  but  at  some  distance  from  that 
organ,  as  in  the  tongue,  the  lungs,  the  skin,  the 
liver,  or  the  brain. 
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The  nerves  themselves  escape  (therefore  differ- 
ing from  Nervous  Dyspepsia),  they  being  merely 
he  conveyers  of  the  irritation. 

The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  thick  white- 
yellowish  fur,  thus  far  showing  constitutional 
disturbance;  but  on  investigation  we  find  the 
temperature  and  pulse  normal,  no  tenderness 
over  the  stomach  or  liver,  or  any  affection  of 
the  other  organs.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the 
furred  tongue?  A  peculiar  disposition  in  the 
individual,  a  gouty  history,  or  a  history  of  rheu- 
matism. These  may  never  have  broken  out ;  an 
explosion  in  many  cases  would  relieve  the  system 

and  be  a  benefit. 

In  some  the  indigestion  shows  itself  by  giddiness, 
in  others  by  eczema— the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  disorder. 

In  mild  cases,  the  only  symptoms  complained 
of  may  be  a  furred  tongue  in  the  morning,  a 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth,  the  latter  on  waking 
being  filled  with  saliva.  There  is  no  thirst,  the 
appetite  is  fairly  good.  There  may  be  a  dry, 
troublesome  cough,  often  accompanied  with  un- 
comfortable \ irritation  in  the  throat,  leading  the 
patient  to  suspect  that  consumption  has  set  in. 
Here  consumption  curers  win  their  laurels,  and 
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the  newspapers  are  filled  with  the  wonderful 
cures.  In  all  such  cases  the  lungs  are  perfectly 
healthy,  the  fons  et  origo  malt  being  the  stomach 
and  liver. 

There  is  no  tenderness  or  pressure  over  the 
stomach,  nor  is  pain,  as  a  rule,  complained  of. 
Sickness  and  nausea  are  absent,  a  feeling  of 
fulness  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the  latter, 
diarrhoea  is  sometimes  present.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  debility.  In  females  of  a  nervous 
or  hysterical  temperament  this  form  of  dyspepsia 
is  very  commonly  seen,  especially  if  they  are 
anaemic  or  pale  from  the  effects  of  some  discharge. 
In  such  cases  the  dyspepsia  is  symptomatic.  Of 
course  it  may  occur  where  there  is  organic  disease 
of  any  of  the  organs,  as  the  kidneys,  heart,  or 
liver.  But  it  is  as  dyspepsia  that  we  are  dealing 
with  it  here,  without  organic  disease  or  functional 
disorder. 

Nervous  or  Neuralgic  Dyspepsia. 

With  this  form  of  indigestion  the  Atonic  is 
generally  associated,  though  it  may  exist  alone, 
the  nerves  being  essentially  the  parts  affected. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Irritative  Dyspepsia, 
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though  distinct  from  it.  The  nerves  of  the 
stomach  may  be  the  only  ones  perceptibly  at 
fault,  though  in  most  instances  they  are  only  the 
outward  expression  of  a  more  general  innervation 
or  nerve  disturbance.  Mal-nutrition  is  probably 
the  foundation  of  all  painful  affections  of  the 
nerves ;  some  important  element,  as  iron  or 
phosphorus,  being  withheld  from  them,  or  some- 
thing abnormal  carried  to  them.  Men  and  women 
alike  suffer  from  this,  the  elderly  more  so  than 
the  younger.  In  hysterical  women  and  hypo- 
chondriacal menit  may  assume  painful  proportions. 
Whatever  exhausts  the  body  predisposes  to  it ; 
but  of  all  causes  none  is  so  fertile  as  the  mind 
being  worried  or  anxious.  It  is  in  this  form 
of  indigestion  that  the  mind  exercises  its  in- 
jurious influence  over  the  body,  the  stomach 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  The  influence 
of  the  mind  over  the  body  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  it  is  the  nervous  form  of  dyspepsia 
that  is  most  frequently  complained  of.  When 
one  is  greatly  worried  or  anxious,  or  mentally 
overwrought,  if  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  added, 
the  mental  are  aggravated,  and  the  one  re-acting 
on  the  other,  a  rather  unhappy  condition  is 
reached. 
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The  symptoms  are  very  numerous  and  varied, 
and  are  local  and  general  in  their  nature. 

Local  Pain  is  nearly  always  a  constant  symp- 
tom, and  unlike  the  pain  in  other  dyspepsias,  it  is 
worse  bejore  eating — that  is,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty. 

Eating  may  for  a  time  relieve  it,  perhaps  as 
long  as  food  remains  in  the  stomach.  If  there  is 
atony  combined  with  the  nervousness,  the  pain 
comes  on  an  hour  or  so  after  food  has  been  taken  ; 
and  then,  with  only  slight  intermissions,  it  lasts 
till  something  else  is  eaten.  The  pain  may  be 
very  great,  or  only  a  dull,  sinking,  uncomfortable 
sensation  may  be  experienced,  scarcely  amounting 
to  pain.  Vomiting  is  a  very  frequent  symptom, 
seldom  accompanied  with  much  nausea.  As 
soon  as  anything  is  taken,  whether  food  or 
drink,  it  is  up  again.  The  appetite  is  capricious, 
sometimes  entirely  gone  ;  at  other  times  the  most 
indigestible  things  are  desired,  and  even  cheese 
may  cause  less  pain  than  milk  or  beef-tea.  Thirst 
is  sometimes  felt,  also  heartburn  and  hiccough 
Flatulence  and  acidity  are  usually  very  annoying, 
especially  the  former.  There  are  flushings  in  the 
face,  headache,  giddiness,  specks  before  the  e3^es, 
and  a  feeling  of  inertia — languor,  low-spirits,  and 
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disinclination  to  work ;    anomalous  sensations, 
as  anaesthesia,  tenderness,  pins  and  needles  in  the 
limbs,  with  coldness  of  feet  and  lower  extremities  ; 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  as  nettle-rash,  and  redness 
of  the  nose  suddenly  appearing  from  imperfect 
innervation.     Drowsiness  or  sleeplessness,  with 
palpitation  and  constipation,  are  likewise  trouble- 
some symptoms.    Gurgling  noises  in  the  bowels, 
with  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  in  the 
right  side,  just  above  the  groin.    The  urine  is  pale, 
and  often  contains  oxalate  of  lime.    The  tongue 
is  pale,  broad,  and  quivering  when  protruded  ;  or 
it  may  be  abnormally  red,  or  sometimes  furred, 
though  usually  clean.    Sometimes  the  patient  has 
the  fidgets.    When  he  sits  down  he  constantly 
keeps  moving  about  his  knees  and  arms,  shifting 
his  position  from  time  to  time,  and  never  seems 
at  rest. 

These  are  symptoms  occasionally  seen.  Neu- 
ralgias of  all  mucous  membranes  tend  to  increase 
their  secretion,  hence  we  have  increased  gastric 
secretion  here ;  but  the  fluid  is  not  possessed  of 
much  digestive  properties.  It  rises  up  in  the 
mouth  (pyrosis),  either  as  a  tasteless  or  acid  fluid. 
Soon  after  a  meal  the  stomach  gets  distended 
before  the  food  has  had  time  to  ferment ;  therefore 
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the  gas  must  be  secreted  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  acidity  complained  of  is  from  hyper- 
secretion more  than  from  fermentation. 

Nervous  women  suffer  much  from  pain  over 
the  "  heart "  and  fiutterings  at  the  stomach  ;  the 
breath  foul,  and  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth 
on  waking.  There  may  be  neuralgic  pains  in 
other  parts. 
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THE  stomach  is  too  often  the  man.  When  the 
stomach  is  deranged,  so  is  the  man— his 
temper  and  his  disposition.  Many  troubles 
originate  in  the  stomach,  though  their  source  is 
little  suspected.  For  example,  we  find  headaches, 
giddiness,  sleeplessness,  palpitations,  flushings  of 
the  face,  cough,  skin  affections,  and  many  other 
things  caused  by  dyspepsia,  which  disappear  as 
soon  as  that  is  removed. 

The  Headache  is  mostly  in  the  forehead,  or  in 
one  or  both  temples,  often  very  severe,  so  much 
so  as  to  cause  complete  prostration.  It  is  often 
attended  with  vomiting,  nausea,  and  giddiness, 
always  with  loss  of  appetite.  The  headache  may 
be  very  slight,  amounting  only  to  a  sense  of 
weight  on  the  head,  or  the  pain  may  be  dull  or 
sharp ;  it  may  be  "  brow-ache,"  or  "  tic,"  or  the 
head  may  seem  to  "open  in  two,"  or  "open  and 
shut." 

The  headache  may  be  due  either  to  biliousness 
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or  debility;  more  frequently  the  latter.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the  case, 
hence  the  "  Liver  or  Antibilious  pill  "  is  so  often 
called  into  request.  The  public  half  poison  them- 
selves with  physic. 

"Throw  physic  to  the  dogs"  is  good  advice 
here.  Use  instead  a  little  common  sense  in  diet, 
and  if  necessary  take  some  tonic  to  give  tone  to 
the  stomach,  and  thus  assist  digestion.  The 
"  biliousness  "  will  not  then  be  heard  of,  and  the 
headaches  will  soon  disappear. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Giddiness  is  disturbed 
circulation  in  the  brain,  and  this  may  be  brought 
about  by  dyspepsia — the  congestive  kind.  Be- 
sides the  giddiness,  specks  before  the  eyes  are 
not  infrequent,  also  noises  in  the  ears.  This 
giddiness  is  increased  by  stooping,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  nausea,  foul  tongue,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  "  Bilious  giddiness,"  it  is  popularly 
called ;  and  here  the  blue  pill  and  black  draught, 
with  subsequent  plain  diet,  will  effect  a  cure. 

Sleeplessness.  Nightmare  and  dreams  are  often 
the  product  of  the  previous  night's  heavy  dinner 
or  supper.  When  the  powers  of  digestion  are 
good,  sleep  is  usually  good.  We  see  this  exem- 
plified in  the  infant,  who  generally  sleeps  well  if 
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it  digests  well,  but  too  much,  or  indigestible  food, 
always  makes  it  restless.  Men  who  work  hard, 
or  even  study  hard,  will  sleep  well  if  they  digest 
well.  It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  worry  one 
can  endure  without  its  affecting  the  sleep  where 
the  digestive  powers  are  intact.  Recourse  to 
opiates  to  induce  sleep  is  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good,  as  they  interfere  with  digestion. 

The  heart  does  not  escape  the  baneful  effects 
of  dyspepsia,  hence  we  meet  with  cases  of  Pal- 
pitations, Flushings  of  the  Face,  Shortness  of  Breath, 
and  the  like.  These  symptoms  will  give  cause 
for  alarm,  but  the  physician  can  soon  tell  if  they 
are  only  the  outcome  of  indigestion. 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  another 
symptom.  These  are  all  increased  after  a  meal, 
and  are  sometimes  more  distressing  to  the  patient 
than  in  many  cases  of  real  heart-disease ;  at  all 
events,  in  the  early  stage.  They  are  due  to 
functional  disturbance  of  the  circulation  and 
respiration.  The  face  becomes  flushed,  the  tip 
of  the  nose  gets  red,  causing  charitable  friends  to 
suspect  the  too  free  use  of  spirits,  whereas  the 
suspected  one  may  be  an  abstainer  from  alcohol, 
and  these  appearances  caused  solely  by  chronic 
indigestion.     Flatulence   is   the   most  frequent 
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cause  of  .palpitation  and  flushings ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  from  the  feeling  of  a  load  on 
the  chest  arises  from  the  same  cause.  An  effort 
is  made  by  a  sighing  respiration  to  remove  the 
weight.  The  Atonic  or  nervous  forms  of  dyspepsia 
are  those  in  which  the  foregoing  symptoms  are 
found. 

A  too  liberal  use  of  tea  is  often  a  fertile  cause ; 
it  had  better  be  avoided  altogether  by  those  who 
suffer  in  the  way  just  described. 

Eruptions  of  the  skin — from  an  attack  of  nettle 
rash  (caused  by  eating  shell-fish)  to  acne  or 
eczema — are  frequently  brought  on  solely  by 
dyspepsia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  brain  and  the  heart  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  stomach,  and  the  lungs 
do  not  escape.  Hence  we  have  a  Stomach  Cough. 
This  is  a  dry  cough,  or  only  accompanied  with 
some  white  phlegm.  The  throat  and  uvula  are 
often  relaxed,  hence  the  cough  is  often  more  in 
the  throat  than  from  the  lungs.  The  general 
health  in  such  cases  is  not  affected  unless  the 
constitution  be  delicate,  or  a  predisposition  to 
consumption  exists,  when  more  care  will  be 
needed.  Should  it  be  neglected,  the  irritating 
cough  may  bring  on  loss  of  appetite,  which  may 
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dangerously  depress  the  vital  powers,  and  so 
make  it  difficult  to  throw  off  a  trifling  cold,  the 
lungs  ultimately  becoming  affected. 

The  morning  cough  already  referred  to,  when 
speaking  of  vomiting,  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia,  may  be  called  the  "  drunkard's  cough," 
as  it  ceases  as  soon  as  all  stimulants  are  left  off, 
unless  it  has  already  lasted  long  enough  to  affect 
the  lungs.  Drunkard's  consumption  coming  on 
in  middle  life  is  a  common  thing. 
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FUEL. 

IT  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the 
body  can  convert  one-fifth  of  the  food  taken 
into  work,  whereas  a  steam-engine  can  only  con- 
vert one-tenth ;  there  is  therefore  less  waste  in 
the  body  than  even  in  an  engine. 

Foods  are  divided  into  four  groups,  viz  : — 

1.  The  Oleaginous:  also  called  hydro-carbons, 
as  "they  only  form  water  and  carbonic  acid  when 
oxidised.  They  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  are  stored  up  as  fat. 

2.  The  Saccharine,  or  starchy.  Starch  as  such 
is  of  no  use  in  the  body;  it  must  be  converted 
into  sugar,  which  in  its  turn  is  oxidised,  producing 
heat  and  forming  fat.  If  taken  in  too  large 
quantities  (as  among  the  poor)  some  of  it  is 
converted  into  lactic  acid.  This  acid  is  a  common 
cause  of  rheumatism. 

3.  The  Nitrogenous,  because  nitrogen  is  an 
essential  element.  Albumen,  or  the  white  of 
egg,  is  the  best  example  of  this.    We  have  also 
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vegetable  albumen  in  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals. 
Fibrin,  which  forms  the  muscle  or  fibre  of  meat, 
belongs  to  the  nitrogenous  group.  For  purposes 
of  diet  this  may  be  considered  as  similar  to 
albumen.  A  diet  too  rich  in  nitrogenous  material 
may  result  in  one  of  two  evils:  either  it  may 
escape  gastric  digestion,  ferment,  causing  acidity 
and  flatulence  ;  or  if  it  is  absorbed,  the  blood  gets 
charged  with  elements  which  tend  to  produce 
rheumatism  and  gout,  and  not  being  properly 
oxidised  are  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys  in  the 
form  of  "  gravel."  Plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise 
will  usually  preverfr  this.  For  instance,  the 
Guachos  of  South  America  only  eat  flesh,  but 
then  they  live  on  horseback,  and  so  their  food 
easily  gets  oxidised  ;  and  the  climate  being  warm, 
much  starchy  food  is  not  required  to  keep  up 
the  heat,  the  oxidation  of  albumen  being  suffi- 
cient. Vegetable  albumen  and  fibrin  are  more 
difficult  to  digest  than  animal,  and  there  is  more 
waste. 

Casein,  or  the  curd  of  milk,  is  another  member 
of  the  nitrogenous  group.  Casein  is  the  power- 
giving  part  of  the  milk,  cream  is  the  heat-giving. 
Vegetable  casein  is  contained  in  peas  and  beans. 
Casein  differs  from  albumen  and  fibrin  in  that  it 
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contains  no  phosphorus,  which  is  so  useful  for 
nourishing  the  brain. 

4.  Gelatinous.  Gelatine  is  isinglass.  This  sub- 
stance is  well  known,  and  though  useful  for  soups 
and  beef-tea,  it  contains  very  little  nourishment. 
Dogs  if  fed  on  it  alone  will  waste  and  die. 
Vegetable  gelatine  or  jelly  is  contained  in  fruits, 
as  plums,  currants,  and  apples,  and  gives  the 
consistency  to  form  jellies. 


A  proper  admixture  of  carbonaceous  and 
nitrogenous,  or  fat  and  lean  meat,  is  required 
for  health.  Lean  meat,  especially  the  flesh  of 
rabbit,  poultry,  and  veal,  is  deficient  in  heat- 
giving  material ;  therefore  meat  and  potatoes,  or 
bread,  are  eaten.  Beans  and  peas  are  rich  in 
nitrogenous  matter,  therefore  they  are  usually 
eaten  with  •  butter. 

The  food  that  is  richest  in  nitrogen  is  cheese 
made  from  skim  milk,  10  ounces  being  sufficient 
to  furnish  300  grains,*  but  that  quantity  only 
yields  1,217  grains,  or  about  a  fourth  of  the 
carbon  required;  therefore  bread  and  cheese  go 


*  See  page  75. 
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well  together.  In  order,  then,  to  get  a  correct 
proportion  of  both  elements — an  ideal  diet — two 
or  more  kinds  of  food  are  required.  In  the  case 
of  a  few  substances,  as  bread,  oatmeal,  or  milk, 
one  could  live  entirely  on  either  of  these,  as  the 
proportions  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  nearly  in 
proper  ratio.  If  one  were  to  drink  about  three 
quarts  of  new  milk  daily,  sufficient  nourishment 
would  be  supplied  to  the  body  to  keep  it  in 
working  order.  But  as,  after  a  time,  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  digesting  such  a  large  daily 
quantity  of  fluid,  the  stomach  would  rebel  against 
it,  and  so  the  body  would  be  badly  nourished. 
This  would  be  the  case  in  the  solitary  use  of  any 
article  of  diet,  even  bread ;  there  would  be  first 
a  disgust,  then  waste.  Combining  oatmeal  and 
milk,  a  most  nourishing  diet  is  obtained,  and, 
chemically,  about  as  perfect  as  any  diet  could  be. 
Scotch  ploughmen  live  almost  entirely  on  this, 
and  maintain  firm  physiques.  It  may  interest 
some  to  know  the  following  experiments  on 
prisoners.  Ten  prisoners  in  Glasgow  were  put 
on  the  following  diet  for  two  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  all  except  one  man  gained  in  weight 
more  than  4  pounds  : — Breakfast,  8  ounces  oat- 
meal made  into  porridge,  and  one  pint  of  butter- 
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milk.  Dinner,  3  pounds  boiled  potatoes  with  salt. 
Supper,  5  ounces  oatmeal  made  into  porridge, 
with  half  a  pint  of  butter-milk.  The  cost,  in- 
cluding cooking,  was  2\d.  per  diem.  This  is 
worth  knowing  during  hard  times. 

On  another  occasion  five  young  men  and  five 
women  lived  on  a  similar  diet  for  several  months, 
only  for  the  pint  of  butter-milk  at  breakfast  one- 
third  pint  of  skim  milk  was  substituted.  Each 
increased  on  the  average  4  pounds.  In  that  diet 
there  were,  nitrogen  260  grains,  and  carbon  5,530 
grains. 

If  the  potatoes  were  baked  the  prisoners  lost  in 
weight,  and  did  not  like  them  so  well.  A  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  diet  is  undoubtedly  the 
best ;  there  is  saving  both  pecuniarily  and 
physically,  and  physiology,  anatomy,  and  experi- 
ence prove  it  to  be  best. 

Livingstone  says,  "  The  Makololo,  who  live  on 
vegetable  diet,  soon  tire  and  die  if  on  a  long 
journey ;  but  those  who  live  on  flesh  scorn  the 
idea  of  ever  being  tired." 

Cases  are  on  record  where  people  have  lived  for 
years  on  much  smaller  quantities  of  food  than 
that  indicated  as  necessary.  Thus  Comaro  is 
said  to  have  lived  for  fifty-eight  years  on  twelve 
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ounces  of  vegetable  matter  and  fourteen  ounces 
of  light  wine  daily.  And  a  miller  at  Billericay 
lived  on  sixteen  ounces  of  flour  daily,  made  into 
a  pudding  with  water  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  of  extraordinary  eaters.  Captain 
Parry  tells  of  a  young  Esquimaux  who  consumed 
at  one  meal  thirty-five  pounds  of  various  kinds  of 
food,  including  tallow  candles!  Also  a  Hindoo 
who  could  eat  a  sheep  at  one  meal.  These  are 
exceptional  cases. 
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ATTACKING  THE  ENEMY. 

A    SKILFUL  general  before  he  begins  the  fight 
has  his  ".troops  well  in  hand,  and  knows  the 
position   and  strength  of  the  enemy.     If  the 
reader  has  followed  us  thus  far  he  will  be  in  the 
position  of  such  a  general ;  he  will  understand  his 
own  powers,  and  the  power  of  the  many  enemies 
he  has  daily  to  contend  with.    To  have  so  much 
knowledge  is  half  the  victory.    In  reality,  the 
treatment  of  dyspepsia  is  not  difficult;  and  a 
prescription  composed  of  a  little  abstemiousness 
and  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  will  do  more 
than  all  the  pills,  powders,  and  potions  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  to  prevent,  or  to  cure  it.  But 
when  people  eliminate  the  first,  and  will  not  use 
the  second  part  of  that  prescription,  the  physician 
and  the  pharmacopoeia  are  both  needed. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  method  many  people 
adopt  to  cure  these  symptoms  is  to  buy  the  first 
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quack  remedy  they  see  advertised  for  the  cure  of 
their  particular  symptom. 

If  they  have  pain,  they  buy  some  "Pain 
Killer"  or  "Soothing  Syrup;"  if  they  suffer 
from  acidity  some  "  antibilious  pill ;  "  if  from 
headache,  some  "  nerve  .tonic ; "  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  list.  And  this  is  done  without  the 
slightest  concern  as  to  what  gives  rise  to  these 
various  symptoms.  This  is  as  rational,  and  not 
more  so,  as  is  the  conduct  of  the  sailor  who 
works  all  day  at  the  hand-pump  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  which  he  sees  gradually  filling  the  hold  of 
the  vessel,  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
small  hole  in  the  ship's  side. 

Unless  the  cause  is  removed,  life  with  the 
dyspeptic  will  be  a  constant  struggle. 

If  an  article  of  diet  disagrees,  leave  it  off ;  if 
the  mode  of  life  is  injurious,  alter  it  as  much  as 
possible.  This  will  be  half  the  battle— yes,  and 
the  larger  half. 

To  what  are  the  symptoms  due  ?  Take  pain. 
Is  it  caused  by  eating  indigestible  food  ?  Then 
the  sooner  that  is  removed  out  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  a  simple  aperient,  the  better.  Is  it  due 
to  weakness  or  neuralgia  ?  Then  tonics  are 
indicated,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  strychnia,  nux 
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vomica,  and  the  like.  Is  the  gastric  juice  deficient 
in  quantity  or  quality  ?  An  artificial  gastric  juice 
is  indicated,  that  is,  the  elements  that  enter  into 
its  composition,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  pepsin, 
or  maltopepsin.  Pepsin  obtained  from  the  pig's 
stomach  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  medicine  in 
dyspepsia.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  prepare, 
and  much  that  is  sold  as  pepsin  is  inert.  That 
has  brought  the  remedy  into  disrepute.  Malto- 
pepsin (Horzen's)  is  a  very  reliable  preparation. 

Should  the  pain  be  chronic  in  character,  or  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  be  left,  by  the  improper 
diet  used,  in  a  congested  or  irritable  condition, 
some  soothing  remedy,  such  as  bismuth  or  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  will  be  necessary.  This,  combined 
with  a  plain  fish  and  milk  diet  for  a  day  or  two, 
will  probably  effect  a  cure.  When  the  liver  is 
congested,  as  it  often  is  in  the  congestive  form  of 
dyspepsia,  a  mild  course  of  some  of  the  mineral 
waters  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  Of  these  the 
most  familiar  are  Carlsbad,  Friedrichshall,  Piillna, 
Hunyadi,  and  Franz  Joseph. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda 
these  waters  contain  they  are  unattended  with 
griping.  They  act  best  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  should  be  taken  an  hour  or  more  before 
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breakfast,  repeated  in  the  evening  if  necessary. 
The  alkaline  or  gaseous  waters  of  Vals  or  Vichy 
are  very  useful  after  the  Carlsbad  or  saline  have 
been  taken.     They  act  in  a  different  way,  the 
chief  ingredient  being  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Part  of  this  bicarbonate  is  decomposed  in  the 
stomach,  and  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  which  has 
a  sedative  effect  on  the  congested  mucous  lining ; 
part  neutralises  the  free  and  superabundant  acid 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  mucous  then  becomes 
more  easily  removed.    The  alkali,  still  acting  on 
the  gastric  glands,  stimulates  them,  and  more 
gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  of  a  better  quality. 
Besides  the  local  there  are  more  general  and 
physiological  effects  produced,  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.    Soda,  more  than  potash  or  am- 
monia, is  required  for  the  blood,  and  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  it  more  fluid,  thus  permitting 
it  to  permeate  better  every  tissue  and  vessel. 
General  secretion  and  excretion  are  thereby  im- 
proved, the  chyle  is  better  prepared,  and  the 
lacteals   take   up   richer   and   more  reparative 
materials.    A  glass  or  two  of  these  waters  may 
be  taken  twice  a  day,  an  hour  before  the  principal 
meals.    They  should  not  be  continued  beyond  a 
week  or  ten  days,  unless  under  advice,  otherwise 
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debility  and  impoverished  blood  may  be  the 
result.  Those  who  can  go  and  live  for  a  month 
or  two  at  the  spas  get  more  quickly  cured  of 
their  chronic  dyspepsia  ;  for  they  have  not  only 
the  waters,  but,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
change  of  living,  diet,  scenery,  society,  and 
occupation. 

When  pain  is  neuralgic  in  character  nourishing 
diet  is  required,  especially  animal  food.  An  hour 
or  two  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  a  discon- 
tinuance of  tea  will  generally  cure  the  constant 
"pain  in  the  side." 

Acidity  and  flatulence  are  usually  associated, 
and  are  the  result  of  fermentative  changes  in  the 
food,  therefore  attention  to  the  diet  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  pastry,  rich  dishes,  vegetables, 
wine,  and  malt  liquors  should  be  avoided.   A  little 
soda,  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  and  a  tonic  of 
nux  vomica  will,  with  plain  diet,  be  all  that  is 
required  in  the  way  of  treatment.    Charcoal  does 
good  because  of  its  power  of  absorbing  gas,  but 
at  the  best  it  is  only  a  palliative.    The  other 
common    symptoms   of  indigestion— heartburn, 
hiccough,  waterbrash—are,  in  the  first  place,  all 
due  to  errors  of  diet,  and  when  they  are  corrected 
these  symptoms  disappear.    A  rhubarb  draught, 
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or  a  blue  pill  and  black  draught,  will  help.  In 
the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  dyspepsia  two  things 
should  always  be  kept  in  view — firstly,  that  the 
diet  be  plain  and  digestible ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  stomach  be  kept  in  tone  and  strength  sufficient 
to  do  the  work  required  for  the  needs  of  the 
system.    Everything  that  improves  the  general 
health  improves  the  stomach,  and  so  produces 
gastric  juice  of  good  quality.    All  treatment  to  be 
rational  must  have  these  two  things  in  view. 
We  live  in  an  age  when  labour  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum — when    everything    is   done   for  us. 
Caterers  for  the  stomach  have  not  been  idle. 
What  with  artificially  digested  food,  peptonised 
food,  pancreated  food,  and  the  like,  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  live  without  stomachs,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  dyspeptic  !    But  in  the  meantime 
it  will  be  wise  not  to  indulge  too  freely  in  these 
things ;  for  however  good  they  may  be  for  tem- 
porary use,  or  for  young  children,  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  evolution  condemns 
them ;  for  if  the  stomach,  or  the  right  hand,  has 
no  work  given  it  to  perform,  it  will  in  time  lose 
its  power  of  doing  work. 

Another  symptom  before  mentioned — Constipa- 
tion— cannot  be  overlooked.    It  is  both  prevalent 
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and  troublesome.    It  is  a  cause  as  well  as  a  result 
of  indigestion.    It  is  most  common  in  the  Atonic 
variety,  and  the  reason  will  be  apparent.  The 
muscular  fibres  being  weak  and  their  tone  dimi- 
nished, the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  is 
feeble  and  sluggish,  and  a  greater  stimulus  than 
usual  is  required  to  produce  an  action.  Constipa- 
tion generally  occurs  in  the  weak,  the  obese,  and 
the  aged.     Sedentary  habits  favour  it,  and  so 
do  certain  kinds  of  diet.    The  chief  thing  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  treatment  is  the  use  of 
purgatives,  or  rather  their  abuse;  for  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that,  if  the  bowels  are  confined, 
pills,  jalap,  or  salts,  or  some  such  thing,  should  be 
taken;  and,  as  their  effects  are  only  transitory,  that 
they  should  be  repeated  again  and  again,  till  their 
use  becomes  almost  a  necessity.    The  more  power- 
ful the  purgatives,  the  more  harm  they  do,  and  the 
oftener  they  are  used  the  worse  the  constipation 
becomes,  till,  after  a  time,  the  bowels  may  refuse 
to  act  unless  a  strong  stimulus  is  applied,  that 
of  the  food  not  being  sufficent  to  excite  the  peri- 
staltic action.    Whenever  there  is  tendency  to 
constipation  that  should  be  overcome  by  every 
possible  means — change  of  diet,  more  exercise 
if  the  habits  have  been  sedentary,  improving  the 
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tone  of  the  system  if  that  is  below  par,  by  a 
change  of  air  and  by  tonics;  and  not  till  these 
fail  should  purgative  remedies  be  resorted  to. 
Sometimes  it  will  suffice  to  drink  simply  a  tumbler 
of  cold  water  the  first  thing  every  morning ;  added 
to  this,  regulating  the  diet  will  usually  cure  con- 
stipation if  adopted  in  the  early  stage.    The  best 
kind  of  diet  is  that  which  is  slightly  irritating,  as 
bran-bread,  oatmeal,  and  entire  wheaten  flour. 
Ripe  fruit  and  prunes  are  also  good,  and  mutton 
broth  has  a  similar  effect.    Cheese,  new  bread, 
and  doughy  pastry  should  be  avoided.  Much 
good  can  be  done  by  change  of  diet,  and  regularity 
in  going  to  relieve  the  bowels.    After  meals  is 
the  best  time,  as  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels,  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  is  set  in 
motion ;  and  even  when  no  inclination  is  felt,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  relieve  the  bowels  at 
a  certain  time  every  day,  and  a  slight  inclination 
coming  later  on  should  be  overcome  till  the  stated 
period  next  day.    By  a  little  managing  in  this 
way,  dieting  and  habit  may  cure  the  disorder. 
Oily  food  is  sometimes  serviceable,  especially  in 
old  people.    Food  should  not  be  taken  in  too  con- 
centrated a  form,  for  bulk  is  required  to  stimulate 
the  bowels.    The  use  of  injections  often  obviate 
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the  necessity  for  drugs,  but  these  require  to  be 
properly  given.  Warm  water  should  never  be 
used,  as  it  tends  to  weaken  the  bowel,  and  so 
increase  the  constipation.  Cold  soapy  water,  and 
in  small  quantities— half  a  pint— just  enough  to 
stimulate  the  bowel  and  induce  it  to  act.  Galvan- 
ism should  be  tried  if  the  constipation  is  not  soon 
overcome  by  these  means. 
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NOT  very  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  of  the  Digestibility  of  Food  since  the 
time  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  the  Canadian,  on  whom 
Dr.  Beaumont  carried  out  the  experiments  before 
referred  to.    Dr.  Beaumont  found  that  tripe  was 
the  most  easily  digested  of  animal  foods,  and 
veal  and  pork  the  most  difficult  to  digest.  And 
daily  observation  confirms  these  experiments ; 
for  a  large  number  of  all  the  cases  of  diarrhoea 
that  come  under  one's  notice  are  caused  by 
the  eating  of  pork.    Not  being  digested,  it  lies 
in  the  bowels  for  many  hours  after  it  is  eaten, 
then  ferments,  gripes,  and  causes  diarrhoea.  Dr. 
Beaumont  found  that  much  depended  upon  the 
way  the  food  was  cooked.     In  cases  of  vege- 
tables, baked  potatoes  are  more  easily  digested 
than  boiled,  for  this  reason,  that  a  higher  degree 
of  heat  is  applied,  which  ruptures  the  starch 
granules  or  envelopes,  and  converts  some  of  the 
starch  into  dextrin,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
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converting  it  into  sugar.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  all  starchy  foods,  the  more  they  are  cooked  the 
more  digestible  they  become.  Farinaceous  foods 
are  specially  indigestible  to  infants  unless  well 
cooked.  Flour  baked  for  them  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  4000  or  4500  Fahr.  Un- 
cooked starch  passes  through  them  unchanged; 
the  same  thing  takes  place  very  largely  in  adults. 
The  woody  fibres  and  skins  of  articles  of  diet, 
such  as  peas,  lentils,  etc.,  are  quite  indigestible 
unless  broken  up  by  cooking.  Fermentation  has 
a  similar  effect  as  cooking  ;  so  has  germination, 
as  in  malting.  The  cooking  of  animal  food  is 
often  not  of  so  great  importance  as  the  cooking 
of  vegetables.  Underdone  meat  is  more  digest- 
ible than  overdone;  and  though  the  experiments 
of  Beaumont  showed  that  raw  beef  was  less 
digestible  than  cooked,  it  is  certain  that  meat 
only  just'  enough  cooked  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
men is  much  more  digestible  than  overcooked 
and  dried  meat.  Too  much  cooking  hardens  the 
fibres.  Roasting  is  the  most  scientific  way  of 
cooking,  and  by  doing  so  very  quickly  at  first, 
the  surface  gets  hardened  from  the  coagulation 
of  the  albumen,  which  then  forms  a  casing  that 
will  keep  the  juice  of  the  meat  in  during  the 
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after-process  of  cooking.    Liebig  says  1700  Fahr. 
should  be  the  highest  temperature  in  cooking 
meat.    The  longer  meat  is  kept  before  cooking  the 
more  digestible  it  becomes,  as  the  fibres  get  more 
tender  and  soft.    When  meat  is  to  be  boiled  Liebig 
says  it  should  be  placed  in  boiling  water,  and  that 
the  boiling  should  be  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  taken  off  the  fire,  and  kept  at  the  side  with 
a  temperature  of  from  1580  to  1650  Fahr.  The 
colouring  matter  in  the  blood  is  not  changed  in 
colour  below  1500  or  15  8°  Fahr.     Liebig  says 
poultry  is  done  sooner  than  beef  or  mutton,  as  it 
is  white,  and  contains  little  blood.    By  boiling  meat 
in  this  way  all  the  goodness  remains  in  the  meat. 
If  the  richness  is  wished  for  in  the  soup  or  the 
water  (as  in  beef-tea),  then  the  meat  should  be 
placed  in  cold  water,  and  the  temperature  raised 
gradually.    It  is  the  way  in  which  canned  Aus- 
tralian beef  is  cooked  that  makes  it  so  stringy 
and  tough,  the  goodness  being  in  the  gravy. 
For  a  like  reason  animal  food  should  never  be 
twice  cooked,  as  it  is  thus  rendered  more  difficult 
of  digestion,  and  never  agrees  with  dyspeptics  ; 
therefore  all  hashes  are  objectionable.  Boiling 
next  to  roasting,  is  best  for  the  dyspeptic  ;  frying 
is  the  worst  form  of  cooking. 
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Foods  may,  for  the  convenience  of  the  dys- 
peptic, be  divided  into  four  classes  : — 

I.  Foods  easily  digested. 
II.  The  moderately  digestible. 

III.  The  difficult  to  digest. 

IV.  The  indigestible. 

Class  I. — The  Easily  Digested,  or  Safe. 

The  varieties  of  food  placed  under  this  head 
may  be  safely  used  by  all  dyspeptics,  and  in 
most  forms  of  dyspepsia,  keeping  out  of  view 
a  few  exceptional  individuals  who  have  peculiar 
idiosyncrasies  which  reverse  all  ordinary  rules 
of  dietetics.  A  ladder  of  diet  under  this  class 
would  begin  with  milk.  Milk  has  already  been 
considered,  and  is  easy  of  digestion ;  equal  parts 
of  milk  and  lime  or  soda-water  will  prevent  it 
from  causing  weight  or  uneasiness.  It  is  more 
easily  digested  if  taken  before  the  cream  is  allowed 
to  rise,  as  previous  to  that  the  particles  of  oil  are 
more  minutely  divided.  Of  course  no  acid  food  or 
drink  should  be  taken  for  some  time  after  milk. 
Milk  takes  about  two  hours  to  digest.  It  is  impor- 
tant not  only  that  a  thing  should  be  easily  digested, 
but  that  it  should  possess  nourishing  properties 
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after  it  is  digested.  The  most  easily  digested 
thing  is  not  always  the  most  nourishing.  In  milk 
we  have  a  food  not  only  easily  digested,  but 
nourishing.  Beef-tea,  mutton  broth,  and,  indeed, 
most  liquid  foods,  are  easily  digested,  for  little 
digesting  is  required  before  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  veins,  etc.,  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum. 
Where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
inflamed,  food  like  thick  soup  may  disagree,  for 
the  liquid  part  gets  absorbed,  leaving  the  solid 
on  a  stomach  which  does  not  afford  gastric  juice 
enough  to  digest  it.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
in  fevers ;  therefore  only  the  most  fluid  forms  of 
foods  should  be  allowed  in  such  cases.  Milk  with 
rice,  sago,  or  tapioca  require  no  longer  time  to 
digest  than  milk  alone. 

Class  II.— Foods  Moderately  Digestible. 

These  take  from  two  to  three  hours  to  digest. 
Boiled  eggs,  boiled  enough  just  to  coagulate  the 
white;  mutton,  roast  and  boiled,  and  mutton 
chops;  beef,  roast  and  underdone,  and  tender 
rump-steak.  Beef  is  more  difficult  to  digest  than 
mutton,  its  fibres  being  more  infiltrated  with  fat. 
Chicken,  wild  rabbit,  sweetbreads,  pigeon;  oys- 
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ters  cooked,  and  oyster  soup,  turtle  fins,  cod,  and 
turbot ;  mealy  potatoes,  cabbage  with  vinegar, 
cream  and  butter,  sugar ;  grouse,  blackcock,  and 
venison.  These  to  some  stomachs  will  be  found 
rather  stimulating.  Turtle,  if  young  and  plainly 
cooked ;  milk  and  yolk  of  eggs,  though  these  may 
lie  heavily  on  account  of  the  fat  they  contain. 
Farinaceous  preparations,  as  farina,  semolina, 
soofie,  revalenta,  Indian  corn  bread,  etc.,  now  so 
largely  advertised  as  suitable  for  the  dyspepsia, 
should  all  be  placed  in  this  second  class.  Bacon. 
The  fat  of  bacon  is  easily  digested,  so  is  cod-liver 
oil.  Other  fats  should  be  placed  under  the  third 
class.  Game  is  easier  to  digest  than  poultty  or 
meat.  Coffee  and  weak  tea,  with  plenty  of  milk, 
should  be  placed  in  this  class. 


Class  III. — Foods  Difficult  to  Digest. 

These  take  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and 
a  quarter  hours.  They  are  mostly  unsuited  for 
dyspeptics,  and  if  taken  should  be  taken  with 
caution,  and  be  at  once  left  off  if  pain  or  other 
^convenience  be  caused.  This  is  a  "  dangerous  " 
class,  to  say  the  least,  and  under  it  are  included  : 
liver  and  kidney,  fried  beef,  or  cold  roast  beef 
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stewed,  boiled  salt  beef,  fowl  boiled  or  roasted, 
roasted  duck  or  wild  duck,  lamb  and  sucking 
pig,  soup  from   beef,  with  vegetables,  hashed 
meat  and  vegetables ;  salmon,  herring,  pilchards, 
and  sprats.    These  abound  in  oil,  and  are  stimu- 
lating, causing  thirst,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the 
stomach.     Pheasant  and  partridge  (being  rich 
and  stimulating),   duck  and  goose,  their  flesh 
being  permeated  with  fat;  eggs  and  bacon— the 
fat  of  salt  pork  and  bacon  is  less  indigestible  than 
fresh  animals'  fat— omelets  and  jams.  These 
latter  irritate,  therefore  they  may  be  useful  in 
constipation.     Fancy  bread,    new  rolls,  home- 
made bread,  cakes,  hot  buttered  toast,  pastry, 
suet,  and  yeast  puddings,  pancakes,  muffins  and 
crumpets,  preserved  meats  and  fish,  as  sardines, 
tongues,  salmon,  mackerel. 

In  this  class  may  be  placed  most  vegetables: 
as  boiled  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  peas,  and 
beans,  new  potatoes  (on  account  of  being  so 
waxy),  cucumbers,  celery,  onions,  garlic,  leeks, 
etc.  Some  of  these  relatively  may  not  be  difficult 
to  digest,  but,  on  account  of  the  tendency  spoken 
of  to  disagree  in  dyspeptics,  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  dangerous,  and  some  of  them  even 
poisonous  to  certain  stomachs. 
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Almonds,  nuts,  and  all  substances  intimately 
incorporated  with  oily  matter,  or  things  hard  and 
difficult  of  penetration  by  gastric  juice.  Only 
a  limited  quantity  of  cheese  can  be  digested, 
especially  if  roasted ;  but  as  cheese  is  very  nitro- 
genous, when  digested,  it  is  very  nourishing. 
Shrimps,  prawns,  cockles,  whelks,  shell-fish,  such 
as  crabs,  lobsters,  mussels,  and  periwinkles,  entrees, 
and  highly  seasoned  dishes,  are  all  difficult  to 
digest. 


Class  IV. — Indigestible. 

The  following  are  very  difficult  to  digest,  and 
should  always  be  avoided  by  those  who  have 
weak  digestive  organs,  and  by  those  who  are 
strong  they  should  be  sparingly  used,  unless  they 
have  ostrich-like  stomachs  : — 

Veal  and  ham  pie,       Hard-boiled  eggs, 

Pork,  Lobsters, 

Veal,  Radishes, 

Beefsteak-pie,  Nuts, 

Sausages,  Dumplings, 

Salt  beef,  Husks  and  rinds,  and 

Cheese,  peels  of  fruit, 

"  Puff"  pastry,  Raw  spirits, 
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Hashes  and  Stews, 
Melted  butter, 
Red  herring, 
Eels, 

Fried  dishes, 
Roe  and  milk, 


Unripe  fruit, 
New  bread, 
New  potatoes, 
Shell  fish, 
Currants, 
Strong  tea. 


All  tough  substances,  vegetable  or  animal. 

The  most  of  the  above  take  from  four  hours 
to  five  and  a  half  hours  to  digest. 
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VEGETARIANS  claim  for  their  system,  among 
*  its  other  advantages,  that  it  never  causes 
dyspepsia.  Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  that  vege- 
tarianism will  seldom  suit  the  dyspeptic.  Beans 
and  ground  nuts  may  be  shown  to  contain  as 
much  nourishment  as  beef  and  mutton.  That 
may  be  true.  It  is  quite  another  thing  whether 
the  stomach  can  utilise  the  material. 

The  sheep  and  the  ox,  with  their  complicated 
stomachs,  digest  the  grass  and  vegetables,  and 
manufacture  them  into  mutton  and  beef ;  hence 
they  save  our  stomachs  from  doing  that  work. 
A  vegetable  diet  gives  the  stomach  much  more 
work  to  do  than  an  animal  or  mixed  diet  does; 
and  work  is  just  one  of  the  things  the  dyspeptic's 
stomach  refuses  to  do.  Again,  a  vegetable  diet 
is  more  likely  to  cause  flatulence,  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  eaten  very  sparingly.  To  get 
sufficient  nourishment  from  a  vegetable  diet  a 
much  larger  quantity  must  be  taken  than  is  need- 
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ful  when  taking  a  more  concentrated  animal  diet. 
A  vegetable  diet  requires  more  open-air  exercise 
for  its  proper  digestion  than  does  a  mixed  diet ; 
and  as  dyspeptics  usually  live  in  towns,  this  is 
one  reason  against  its  use.  That  it  is  possible 
to  live  on  a  purely  vegetarian  diet  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Oatmeal  is  the  best  example  of  an 
article  of  diet  which  contains  the  nearest  relative 
proportions  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
material  required  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the 
body ;  maize  comes  next  in  order,  then  wheaten 
bread. 

A  man  requires  1,220  grains  of  nitrogenous 
matter  daily,  or  a  little  over  2\  ounces ;  or  more 
correctly  300  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4,600  grains 
of  carbon  to  make  up  the  waste  which  daily  takes 
place  in  the  system.    To  obtain  300  grains  of 
nitrogen  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  eat  1^ 
pounds  of  lean  meat,  but  to  obtain  enough  carbon 
it  would  be  necessary  to  eat  6\  pounds  daily  ! 
Therefore  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  farinaceous 
or  oily  food,  rich  in  carbon,  must  be  eaten  with 
beef.     To   get    enough    nitrogen    from  bread 
l\  pounds  would  have  to  be  eaten,  from  potatoes, 
14  pounds,  and  from  turnips,  23  pounds!  But 
31  pounds  of  bread  would  yield  6,912  grains  of 
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carbon,  or  one-third  more  than  is  required,  the 
14  pounds  of  potatoes  10,766  grains,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  more  carbon  than  necessary. 

A  mixed  diet,  then,  is  best  for  man.  Races 
which  are  vegetarian  in  their  diet  do  not  stand 
high  in  brain  power,  nor  are  they  noted  for  their 
strength  or  endurance.  (See  page  54.)  A  vege- 
tarian diet  wants  the  stimulus  and  the  sustaining 
power  of  an  animal  diet.  Dr.  Dundas  Thompson 
tells  of  the  effects  of  meat  on  some  Indians  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  having  a  vegetable  diet  only, 
feeling  intoxicated  after  a  good  meal  of  [flesh, 
showing  that  to  be  a  true  stimulant.  Who  ever 
heard  of  intoxication  from  a  vegetable  feast  ? 

Vegetarianism  tends  to  produce  fat ;  even  dogs 
and  cats  get  fatter  on  a  vegetarian  than  on  an 
animal  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  a  flesh  diet 
forms  muscle,  and  not  fat ;  hence  Banting  and 
others  forbid  farinaceous  food  in  obesity  and  in 
training.  The  experiments  of  Pettenkofer  and 
Voit  showed  that  an  animal  diet  increased  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  lungs.  This  un- 
doubtedly favours  the  disappearance  of  fat.  An 
animal  diet  stimulates  all  the  processes  of  the 
body  ;  it  is  more  satisfying,  and  has  greater  stay- 
ing power.    One  evidence  of  the  low  vital  powers 
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induced  by  living  on  a  vegetable  diet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  so  common 
among  Hindus  and  others. 

Can  health  be  sustained  indefinitely  upon  a  diet 
of  lean  meat  and  water  without  any  farinaceous 
food  at  all  ?  Physiology  says  "  No,"  experience 
seems '  to  say  "  Yes,"  and  some  physicians  now 
advocate  a  diet  of  lean  meat  in  some  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  in  obesity,  and  other  complaints. 

Some  time  ago  a  family  of  cannibals  from  Terra 
del  Fuego  were  exhibited  at  the  Aquarium, 
London.  The  man,  aged  thirty,  took  little  ex- 
ercise, and  ate  every  twenty-four  hours  5  pounds 
8  ounces  of  lean,  cold,  boiled  horseflesh,  2  pounds 
raw  fish,  and  one  or  two  eggs,  and  drank  about  four 
pints  of  water.  He  was  in  good  health.  In  their 
country  there  is  nearly  always  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  yet  they  reject  fat  from  their  diet, 
and  take  no  starchy  food  at  all,  and  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  sleep  !  Yet  they  don't  suffer  from 
dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  or  gout  ! 

"  The  natives  of  South  Greenland  prepare 
themselves  for  a  long  journey  in  the  cold  by  a 
course  of  frozen  seal.  At  Upornavik  they  do  the 
same  with  the  narwhal,  which  is  thought  more 
heat-making  than  the  seal ;  while  the  bear,  to 
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use  their  own  expression,  is  '  stronger  travel  than 
all.' 

"  In  Smith's  Sound,  where  the  use  of  raw  meat 
seems  almost  inevitable  from  the  modes  of  living 
of  the  people,  walrus  holds  the  first  rank " 
(Kane's  "  Arctic  Explorations  "). 

To  sum  up,  then,  a  mixed  diet  is  most 
suitable  to  man  both  in  health  and  in  disease. 
It  is  most  easily  digested  and  adapted  for  the 
stomach ;  anatomy  and  physiology  and  general 
experience  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
more  stimulating  and  sustaining  than  a  purely 
vegetable  diet ;  and  in  middle  life  an  animal  diet 
does  not  favour  the  formation  of  fat  so  much  as 
does  a  vegetable  diet. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vegetable  diet  is  much 
cheaper,  and  is  less  injurious  than  an  animal  diet 
to  those  who  live  in  a  hot  climate  or  lead  indolent 
lives.  "  Again,  it  suits  some  constitutions  better 
than  even  a  mixed  diet. 
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QUESTIO  VEXATA. 
UCH  is  the  alcoholic  question.    But  it  must 


^  be  faced.  No  treatise  on  dyspepsia  would  be 
complete  without  discussing  it. 

What  has  science  to  say  on  this  subject  ?  And 
what  has  experience  ?  Does  it  do  any  good  ? 
Does  it  do  any  harm  ?  Can  the  dyspeptic  get 
on  without  it  ? 

Is  alcohol  a  food  ?  There  are  two  classes  of 
foods :  the  nitrogenous  and  the  farinaceous. 
Alcohol  cannot  belong  to  the  nitrogenous  group, 
can  it  belong  to  the  farinaceous  ?  Chemically  it 
can.  What  does  science  and  experience  say  ? 
Farinaceous  food  serves  two  purposes — heat- 
giving  and  fat-producing.  Alcohol  does  not  give 
heat ;  it,  on  the  contrary,  reduces  temperature,  as 
a  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  drunken 
man  shows.  After  a  dose  of  alcohol  there  is  a 
sensation  of  heat  all  over  the  body.  This  is  pro- 
duced by  more  blood  being  driven  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  on  that  account  a  larger  area  of 
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blood  is  exposed  to  the  cooling  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  hence  the  body  actually  becomes 
colder,  so  that  the  sensation  of  warmth  is  a  de- 
lusive one.  Alcohol  contains  no  nitrogen,  there- 
fore cannot  form  muscle ;  and  it  does  not  give  heat. 
The  only  other  thing  it  can  do  is  to  produce  fat. 
Does  it  do  so  ?  Let  us  see.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  proved  that  nearly  all  the  alcohol  that 
a  man  takes  passes  out  of  the  body  unaltered,  but 
some  of  it  (a  small  portion,  it  is  true)  is  either  lost 
or  utilised  in  the  system,  and  at  present  it  cannot 
be  proved  which.  If  it  is  utilised,  then  to  that 
extent  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  food,  a  fat  producer. 
Our  every-day  experience  would  seem  to  confirm 
this.  Every  one  has  noticed  how  brewers'  men 
get  very  stout  and  corpulent.  So  do  many  others 
who  drink  largely. 

There  are  two  explanations  of  this.  There  are 
two  ways  of  getting  rich  :  getting  more  money 
than  one  can  spend,  and  saving  money  that  one 
should  spend.  The  last  method  will  probably 
end  injuriously.  Is  it  thus  with  the  drink  ?  It 
is  well  known,  and  admitted  by  all  physicians 
who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  study  of 
this  subject,  that  alcohol  does  arrest  wear  and 
tear.    This  may  be  a  good  thing,  or  it  may  be 
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a  bad  thine.    With  healthy  men  it  is  a  bad 

i 

thing.  With  all  muscular  action  there  is  wear, 
a  certain  amount  of  used-up  material  is  thrown 
off,  which  soon  becomes  replaced  with  more  healthy 
material;  the  less  this  is  interfered  with  the 
healthier  the  person  will  be.  This  is  seen  in 
athletic  training. 

In  the  blacksmith's  arm  there  is  much  waste, 
but  it  gets  strong  and  well  developed.  This  is 
what  is  wanted.  So  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
mere  prevention  of  wear,  if  that  is  the  only  action 
of  alcohol,  a  healthy  man  should  avoid  it  as  an 
injurious  thing.  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
an  axiom  that  the  deposition  of  fat  on  a  healthy 
body  is  an  injurious  thing. 

This  is  a  good  sign  in  the  consumptive,  but  for 
healthy  mortals— no.  The  arrest  of  wear  and 
tear,  if  long  continued,  leads  to  degeneration  of 
artery  and  muscle,  and  degeneration  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  Excessive  drinkers  have  always 
degenerated  arteries,  hence  the  frequency  of 
apoplexy  in  bon  vivants.  Science  then  says  of 
alcohol — the  less  the  better  as  a  food.  Is  it  a 
medicine  ?  If  so,  where  does  it  come  in  ?  Is  it 
a  stimulant  ?  On  this  opinion  is  divided.  Alcohol 
is  a  powerful  physiological  agent ;  that  no  one 
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doubts.  No  one  denies  that  it  removes  tension, 
and  so  increases  the  heart's  action  ;  but  that  effect 
is  very  transitory,  and,  if  too  often  repeated,  is 
decidedly  hurtful.  Our  teetotal  friends  compare 
it  to  a  whip  or  a  spur  to  a  jaded  horse  ;  it  makes 
it  go.  If  that  is  all  that  is  meant  by  a  stimulant, 
then  alcohol  is  a  stimulant,  and  has  a  place  in 
the  physician's  armamentaria.  The  next  acknow- 
ledged action  of  alcohol  is  its  sedative  and  narcotic 
properties ;  it  deadens  pain,  and  sends  to  sleep. 
Among  this  class  of  remedies  it  therefore  takes 
a  righful  place.  Hence  it  is  often  useful  in  the 
neuralgic  forms  of  dyspepsia ;  and  if  taken  with 
the  same  care  as  other  opiates  it  will  seldom  do 
harm.  In  connection  with  alcohol  this  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind :  that  during  digestion,  unless 
well  diluted,  alcohol  arrests  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  so  does  harm. 

The  beverages  which  contain  alcohol  in  its 
purest  forms  are  brandy  and  whisky ;  the  other 
beverages,  as  wine,  beer,  ale,  and  stout,  besides 
alcohol,  contain  other  substances.  It  would  be 
easy  to  say  what  the  other  substances  ought  to 
be,  but  difficult  in  a  given  sample  to  predict  what 
it  actually  does  contain.  As  for  wine  being 
usually  made  from  grapes  and  malt  liquors  from 
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hops,  this  is  a  delusion  which  the  public  are 
rapidly  becoming  alive  to.  And  as  for  the  nourish- 
ing properties  of  these  things,  Baron  Liebig,  the 
famous  German  chemist,  well  put  it :  "A  snuff 
pen  will  hold  all  the  nourishment  contained  in  the 
beer  drunk  in  twenty-four  hours  by  the  most 
capacious  German." 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  by  dyspeptics 
is  that  malt  liquors  are  apt  to  ferment,  and  so 
increase  acidity  and  flatulence.  Alcoholic  drinks 
should  never  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  or 

without  food. 

In  Alexis  St.  Martin's  stomach  it  was  found 
after  intoxication  that  the  mucous  membrane  was 
"  dark  red  in  colour,  with  an  arid  mucous  coat, 
abraided  in  spots,  and  rolled  in  small  shreds."  It 
need  not  be  wondered  if  after  this  an  attack  of 
indigestion  of  two  or  three  days'  duration  was  the 
result.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole, 
dyspeptics  are  better  without  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  in  any  form.  Any  temporary  good  that 
they  do  is  dearly  bought  in  the  long  run. 
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CAFFEINE. 

It  will  cure  you. 
Prescribed  by  all 
Medical  Men. 
Of  all  Chemists.  J 

Alfred  Bishop  &  Sons,  48,  Spelman  St.,  London. 

THE  LANCET, 

speaking  of  BISHOPS  CITRATE  OF  CAFFEINE,  says  ; 

"  We  commend  this  article  ;  its  purity  is  undeniable,  and  it  retains  its 
strength  unimpaired." 


Among  Mr  BISHOP'S  other  preparations  are  : — 
Citrate  Of  Potash  for  Indigestion  and  Flatulence. 

Of  this  Preparation  Dr  Ballin  says  in  the  "  Lady's  Pictorial,"  March 
1889  : — "You  will  find  a  cure  for  Flatulent  Indigestion  in  taking 
Bishop's  Granular  Effervescent  Citrate  of  Potash." 

Citrate  of  Lithia  for  Gout. 

Citrate  of  Magnesia,  The  Original  Bishop's, 

And  many  others. 


Of  all  Chemists,  and  from  the  Inventors — 

ALFRED  BISHOP  &  SONS, 

SPECK'S  FIELDS,  48  SPELMAN  ST.,  MILE  END  NEW  TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 
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WHAT   AILS   THE  BABY. 

By  JOHN  DEWAR,  L.R.C.P.E., 

FORMERLY  PHYSICIAN  FOR  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  VINCENT  SQUARE 

HOSPITAL,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Fcap.  Svo,   Cloth,  is. 
WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

"  It  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  the  baby,  and  gives  special  instructions  for  the  first 
year  of  life- — the  year  so  often  and  so  terribly  fatal.  To  young  mothers  it  should  be 
invaluable." — Bookseller. 

"Dr  Dewar's  teaching  is  plain,  brief,  and  essentially  sound." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  We  venture  to  say  that  of  the  many  books  issued  for  the  guidance  of  mothers  and 
nurses,  this  is  about  the  handiest  and  most  helpful.  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  name  the 
most  commendable  feature  in  a  book  that  is  throughout  deserving  of  highest  praise,  but 
probably  the  explanations — the  telling  why  this  and  that  happens  with  the  baby — will 
be  most  keenly  appreciated  by  readers.  They  will  be  revelations  to  the  majority,  and 
every  woman  who  reads  them  will  feel,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  that  she  knows  there- 
after what  she  is  about  when  she  nurses  an  infant." — North  British  Daily  Mail. 
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